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TRAVEL IN INDIANA LONG AGO “с 35 


The first highways іп Indiana were waterways. The Indians paddled their 
сапоев along the lakes and rivers. Short paths through the woods connected the 
waterways. These paths were called portages. Тһе Indians carried their canoes 
on their backs as they walked along the portage to reach another river. The 
French explorers followed the portages and rivers to reach the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. 

Paths through the woods made by the deer and buffaloes became Indian trails. 
When American settlers began to move into Indiana, bringing their household 
goods in covered wagons, the trails had to be widened. Bushes and trees were cut 
down. Sometimes the low stumps were left in the ground. 

Тһе heavy wheels of the wagons made deep гиз in the soft earth. In rainy 
weather the wagons mired in the mud. Even the horses and oxen that pulled the 
wagons sank down to their knees. 

The first improvement in roads was made by cutting down trees and laying 
the logs across the low, muddy places. Such roads were called “corduroy roads." 
Тһе Iogs kept horses and wagons from sinking into the mud. А later improve- 
ment was made by laying planks across the roads. Travelers were saved from 
some of the dust, mud, and jolts, but the horses slipped on the planks in wet 
weather. Plank roads were expensive to build and soon wore out. Gravel roads 
were tried next and they proved to be the best. Water ran off quickly among the 
small stones, and the gravel packed down into a hard, smooth road. 

After Indiana became a state, the national government in Washington helped 
Indiana build a good gravel road across the state from east to west. It was 
called the National Road. It passed through Richmond, Indianapolis, and Terre 
Haute. Covered bridges were built over the rivers it crossed. It took ten years, 
from 1829 to 1839, to build the National Road across Indiana. 
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Another highway, running north and south, was built in Indiana by the state 
government about the same time. It connected Madison on the Ohio River with 
Michigan City on Lake Michigan, passing through Indianapolis and South Bend. 
It was called the Michigan Road. 


STAGE COACHES 


Closed carriages, called stage 
coaches, pulled by four or six horses, 
carried passengers over the highways. 
Travelers paid their fares and rode as 
we do on busses today. The driver 
also carried the United States mail and 
a few boxes of goods or freight. The 

ү debes mo ERE UID passengers often carried pistols to pro- 
tect themselves from highway robbers. The travelers were jolted and tossed 
about in the stage coach as the horses trotted along the bumpy roads. Every- 
body was covered with dust in dry weather. If the coach mired in the mud, the 
passengers climbed out to help push or pry the wbeels free with fence rails. 
Travelers stayed at roadside inns or taverns over night. It took two long days to 
go by stage coach from Richmond to Terre Haute in the early days. 

The driver was expert at handling his four horses that pulled the heavy 
coach. As he approached a town he blew a horn to let the people know he 
was coming. Then he whipped up the horses and came galloping into 
town in grand style. A 
great cloud of dust followed 
the coach. АП the children 
and grown-ups in the town 
ran out to meet the coach 
and watch the travelers. 
Sometimes the passengers 
went into an inn to eat. The 
mail and boxes of goods 
were unloaded. The tired 
horses were changed for 
fresh horses. The passen- 
gers climbed back into the 
coach, and it was soon on its 
way to the next town. Trav- 
eling a long distance in a stage coach was uncomfortable, but it was very exciting. 


RIVER BOATS 


Pioneer families, with their household furniture and sometimes with a few 
cows, hogs, and chickens, floated down the Ohio River on flatboats to find new 
homes in Indiana. Early settlers sent their farm crops to market on flatboats. 
Sometimes the boats went as far as New Orleans at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River. Abraham Lincoln once made a trip from Rockport to New Orleans on a 
flatboat loaded with tobacco. 

A steamboat appeared on the Ohio River for the first time in 1811. Steam- 
boats could go upstream as easily as downstream. They carried passengers and 


steamboat on the Ohio i in 1815. 
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freight of all kinds. At night the passengers slept in bunks оп the boat. Music 
was often provided to entertain the passengers. It was not long until steam- 
boats were common on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Many famous 
steamboats were built at Jeffersonville. “ 

Not all the rivers of Indiana were deep enough for steamboats. Опсе а 
steamboat made its way up White River to Indianapolis, but there it got stuck 
in shallow water. Flatboats had to be used on the small rivers. 

Men not living along the wide rivers asked the state to dig canals or deep 
ditches to connect the big rivers in Indiana so that they could send their crops to 
market by water. Three long canals were planned, following rivers that were not 
deep enough for large boats. One canal connected Fort Wayne with Terre 


Haute, then went down to Evansville. This canal linked the Maumee River with 
the Ohio River. Another canal was dug along the Whitewater Valley, to con- 
nect Richmond and other towns with the Ohio River. A third canal was planned 
to connect Peru, Marion, and Indianapolis on the White River. However, it was 
never finished. 

Small boats were pulled along these canals by horses that walked along the 
bank on a towpath. Тһе boats did not move fast, but they carried much freight 
and several passengers. The canals always needed repairs after hard storms. The 
charges made on the boats for using the canals did not pay the cost of digging 
them. Within a few years railroads were built in the state. The canals were used 
less and less, Finally they were given up altogether. 


EARLY RAILROADS 


The first railroad in Indiana was built near Shelbyville in 1834. The track 
was only a mile and a quarter long. The coach was drawn by a horse. People 
rode on it for fun, since it did not go any place. It showed people that railroads 
would be good for Indiana. 

The first railroad with a steam locomotive was built from Madison to Indi- 
anapolis. Work was started in 1838, and six years later the tracks reached Co- 
lumbus. The road was finished to Indianapolis in 1847, and a great celebration 
was held. Trains ran over the line at a speed of ten miles an hour. 

After a few years a railroad was built from Jeffersonville to Columbus. Rail- 
roads soon connected Indiana with Ohio and places in the East, One road con- 
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A Madison and Indianapolis Railroad train іп 1850. 


nected Indianapolis with Terre Haute and the Illinois border. Other railroads 
were built across the northern part of the state to reach Chicago. Much later In- 
diana was called the "Crossroads of the Nation" because so many railroads and 


highways crossed the state. 


Large street cars, called interurbans, ran on rails to connect all the little towns 


Elwood Haynes seated in his first automobile. 


with the cities. Indianapolis became 
the greatest interurban center in the 
world. By 1930, however, interurbans 
were out-of-date. Motor busses and 
trucks had taken their place. 


THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE 


The first automobile in the United 
States was invented and tried out in 
Indiana. It was built by Elwood 
Haynes at Kokomo in 1894. The same 
year Charles Black made an automo- 
bile in Indianapolis. ‘The first automo- 
biles, with a small gasoline engine un- 
der the seat and a steering handle, 
looked like carriages. Since they did 
not need a horse to pull them, they 
were called “horseless carriages.” 


The invention of the automobile made it possible for almost every family to 
have its own means of transportation. Many miles of paved roads were built in 
Indiana so that automobiles, trucks, and busses could be driven safely and smoothly. 
Today Indiana has over 76,000 miles of roads of all kinds. 


Published by the Indiana Historical Bureau, State Library and Historical Building, Indianapolis 4. Compiled 
by Mary Helen Cain and edited by Professor Joy M. Lacey, Indiana State Teachers College. ' Photograph of 
Elwood Haynes, courtesy of The Indianapolis Star; canal boat cut courtesy of Mrs, William M. Reser. 
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EARLY NAVIGATION ON THE ST. JOSEPH RIVER! 


Where the tall grasses nod at the close of the day, 

And the sycamore shadow is slanting away— 

Where the whip-poor-will chants from a far distant limb 
Just as if the whole business was all made for him. 

Oh! It's now that my thoughts, flying back on the wings 
Of the rail and the die-away song that he sings, 

Brings the tears to my eyes that drip off into rhyme 

And I live once again in the old summer time; 

For my soul it seems caught in old time’s undertow 

And I'm floating away down the river St. Joe. 


Ben King, the gentle poet of the St. Joseph. certainly loved 
his favorite river. 


Тһе river now known as the St. Joseph was first named 
“The river of the Miamis.” Later it was named "St. Joseph's 
river of the Lakes,” which was shortened first to St. Joseph’s 
and then to St. Joseph. The present source of this river is in 
Hillsdale County, Michigan, flowing southwesterly into Indiana 
in Elkhart County, then turning northerly, leaving the state in 
St. Joseph County and entering Michigan in Berrien County, 
thence flowing northwesterly into Lake Michigan at the port 
of St. Joseph. 


Before the advent of the white men, this country was in- 
habited by roving bands of Indians who had no permanent 
abiding place but moved about in quest of game, going south 


1This address was delivered before the annual meeting of the In- 
diana Historical Society, and the Society of Indiana Pioneers at South 
Bend, Indiana, August 28, 1925. It is a revision of the original article 
written September 3, 1895, when authentic information was obtainable; 
re-written December 6, 1921, with additional facts; both manuscripts 
are in the files of the Northern Indiana Historical Society, South 
Bend, Indiana. 
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in the fall and north with the returning spring. Detached 
parties of Indians, scouting for various purposes, were con- 
stantly passing between the Great Lakes and the country 
south on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 


The location of the principal portages, or carrying places, 
over which it was necessary to pass in order to make the 
journey by water, were well known to the Indians, and there 
is every evidence that the favorite route between Lake Michi- 
gan and the south, was by way of the St. Joseph and the 
Kankakee rivers in what is now northern Indiana, because the 
portage between them was passable at all times of the year. It 
passed over solid high ground, which was not true of the Fox 
River portage in Wisconsin nor the Chicago River portage in 
Illinois, The Indians were encumbered in their marches with 
camp equipage and supplies and voluntarily chose the route 
offering the least inconvenience, so we may consider the red 
man in his birch bark canoe as the pioneer in river transporta- 
tion on the St. Joseph. 


MICHIGAN. 


LAKE MICHIGAN 


Kanrak 


INDIANA. 


LOCATION OF ST JOSEPH-KANKAKEE PORTAGE. 


Map showing source of St. Joseph River in Southern Michigan; abrupt 
turn northerly at South Bend, Indiana, and thence to Lake Michigan; 


source of the Kankakee River near South Bend, and the St. Joseph- 
Kankakee portage. 


La Salle, with thirty men including Hennepin and Tonty, 
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passed up the river from Lake Michigan to the head of the 
Kankakee portage іп 1679, carrying a quantity of material, 
part of which was to be used in the construction of a vessel 
which he contemplated building on the Mississippi River; he 
was, therefore, the first white man who actually transported 
merchandise on the river. 


In later years, trading posts were established at the mouth 
of the river, now St. Joseph, Michigan, and at Niles, Michi- 
gan; and the Indians, as well as French trappers, brought 
their furs in canoes from points up the river. A brisk traffic 
was carried on as early as 1700. From that period to 1831, 
there was no organized attempt made to carry other freight 
on the river, but as towns were building on its banks and 
mills going into operation, it was clear that the surplus 
products could be freighted down to Lake Michigan and 
carried to Chicago and other markets, and such merchandise 
as was not produced here could be brought up from the lake 
by the same means. 


In the year 1831, Peter Johnson, a carpenter in the village 
of South Bend, undertook the construction of the first keel 
boat, which was the pioneer of a large fleet of such boats. 
He purchased a quantity of lumber at Niles with which to 
build a house, and to transport it to South Bend, he bought of 
a French trader at Niles, a pirogue, or large canoe which had 
been used for carrying furs. He poled it up to South Bend, 
discharged the cargo, and conceived the idea of lengthening 
and broadening it, so as to give it more carrying capacity. He 
split it lengthwise and made it 40 feet long and 6 feet wide. 
with running boards along the sides 12 inches wide with 
cleats nailed on crosswise. The running boards projected out- 
side the gunwale, so supported on brackets as to leave the 
body of the boat free for cargo. Тһе shipyard was at the 
foot of Washington Street. Тһе boat was named the Fair- 
play and was captained оп its first trip to St. Joseph by 
Johnson, and on subsequent trips by Madore Cratee and a 
crew of four men. The Fairplay, while actually the first 
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freight boat, was not a representative of the keel-boat family 1 
as afterwards developed, being nothing more than a large, 
clumsy canoe. 


The next year, 1832, Johnson built the first real, large- 
capacity keel boat. To Lee P. Johnson, his son, who was six- 
teen years old at that time, and who died October 6, 1896, at 
the age of eighty years, I am indebted for a description of its 
building and launching. Peter Johnson's carpenter shop was 
located at what is now 116 West Washington Street, between 
Michigan and Main Streets; in the street directly in front of 
the shop, the keel was laid. Utilizing the street for a shipyard 
was evidently considered no obstruction to traffic which was 
confined to an occasional horse or ox-drawn wagon, and as | 
there were no curb-lines and the sidewalks were undefined, 
the work really did not bother any one, and permission of the 
town authorities was neither asked nor required. The keel 
was 80 feet long, with stem and stern posts and bent knees, 
something like those used in canal boats.  Two-inch oak 
planks were used to cover the frame work, the planks running 
lengthwise; and those at the bow and stern were steamed and 
bent to conform to the model, so as to make the boat pointed, 
or approximately so, at both ends. Тһе stern was not actually 
pointed but was somewhat contracted. The keel proper pro- 
jected two inches below the bottom and was also of oak. The 
planking was firmly nailed on to the knees and stem and stern 
posts, the work being done while the boat was lying upside 
down. When finished, the seams were calked and the entire 
bottom pitched. Тһе difficulty that now presented itself was 
to get it into the river, about one thousand feet straight east. 4 


It must be remembered that Washington Street at that time 
(1832) bore not the slightest resemblance to the street of our 4 
day. While the real bank of the river was a straight north 
and south line through town, the land on the west side was 
low and swampy, except for a narrow strip of sand that 
marked the edge of the river and conformed to what is now 
its west bank. Тһе bluff, or edge of the high bank, did not 
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follow the bank of the river, but extended in a circle, leaving 
the edge of the river near where the dam now is and running 
obliquely in a gradual retreat from the river, and crossing 
Washington Street about at Mill Street which is the first alley 
east of Michigan Street; from here it extended north, parallel 
with Michigan Street, until it met the river at La Salle Avenue. 
The edge of this bluff was well defined and quite steep, and 
there were no roads running east and west over it because the 
land lying between the bluff and the river—now occupied by 
the west race and buildings thereon—was low and swampy and 
covered with a heavy growth of willows. 


It was seldom that any one descended the bluff and waded 
through the swamp, for when they wished to reach the river 
they went around the swamp. At each of these points were 
old Indian trails, and one could reach the river from uptown 
without getting into the mud. 


Johnson deemed it advisable to attempt to drag the boat 
from the carpenter shop directly to the river, rather than 
carry it around either end of the swamp; it was necessary, 
therefore, to prepare a roadway from the edge of the bluff 
across the swamp to the bank of the river. Не first leveled 
down the sharp edge of the bluff so that the boat could slide 
over without much danger of breaking. Не then cut down a 
large number of the willow trees in the swamp and laid them 
crosswise, and on them piled brush and trunks of trees until 
he had formed a sort of corduroy road or causeway from the 
base of the bluff across the swamp to the river. When every- 
thing was ready, Johnson sent runners out into the country 
asking the settlers to come into town on a prearranged day 
and assist in the launching. When the day arrived, a large 
number of citizens were on hand. The first job was to turn 
the boat over on her keel, and as it was very heavy, the united 
help of everyone present was required. When the boat was 
ready to drag to the river, rollers were put under it, ropes 
attached. and all hands bent to the task. Ав many as could 
took hold of the sides of the boat, and the rest pulled at the 
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ropes; when the boat was finally started she was not allowed 
to come to rest until they reached the bluff. Тһе sliding of the 
boat over the bluff was a very particular job, as there was 
danger of breaking its back, or, in marine parlance, “hogging” 
it With great labor the boat was finally dragged across the 
swamp to the edge of the river and slipped into the water. 
Madore Cratee, who was to be the captain, sprang into the 
boat and broke a bottle of spirits over its bow, at the same 
time announcing that the name of the new boat was to be the 
Antelope. 


The launching occurred exactly at the foot of Washington 
Street and the sloping down of the edge of the bluff, and 
preparation of a roadway for the launching of the Antelope 
was the first attempt made to grade what is now East Wash- 
ington Street. 

In the same year, 1832, Johnson built another keel boat 
similar to the Antelope which he named the Comet. He built 
it close to the edge of the river where the water works 
reservoir is, having learned by experience that it was too much 
labor to launch the boats when built on high ground. 

From 1833 to 1840, Captain Boyd, of Mishawaka, built 
four or five keel boats, somewhat smaller than those built by 
Johnson, that were known by the name of “Red Dogs” to dis- 
tinguish them from the larger keel boats. They were not 
named, but known by number. 


In 1833, the fleet running between Three Rivers and the 
lake consisted of ten or eleven keel boats, some of which 
were 80 feet long by 7 feet wide and capable of carrying 350 
barrels of flour. 


In 1842, Alexis Coquillard, who was running a flour mill, 
engaged a canal boat builder living at Fort Wayne to come 
to South Bend and build a boat designed for carrying flour 
to the lake. This boat, named the South Bend, was not a 
success, being too heavy and drawing too much water, so that 
it was next to impossible to float it over the riffles and bars 
in the river. Tt made a trip down to the lake and back, but 
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the experience on that trip was so discouraging that its use 
was discontinued. Coquillard was noted for doing such 
things on a large scale, and, had the river been deeper, his plan 
for a boat of considerable capacity would have been both 
feasible and remunerative. 

The job of pole boatman was no sinecure, for it is hard to 
imagine more exhausting labor. Going down stream with the 
current, there was little to do aside from keeping the boat in 
the channel, but the up trip was a killer. The usual comple- 
ment was seven to nine men, the captain, who acted as steers- 
man, and six to eight men to pole. On the up trip, the men 
took their places at the bow, say four on each side, standing 
close together on the running boards and facing down stream. 
At the command írom the captain, the two rearmost men 
plunged their poles downward into the water and set them 
firmly on the bottom, then, leaning forward with their shoul- 
ders against the top of the pole, started to walk down stream, 
pushing hard all the time until they lay almost horizontal. 
This started the boat up stream. As soon as they progressed 
a little way, the Number 2 men set their poles and pushed, 
then the Number 3 men followed suit, and the Number 4 men 
in turn. When the Number 1 men neared the stern, the 
Number 4 men ceased pushing, and, withdrawing their poles, 
ran forward to the bow and set their poles; as soon as they had 
good hold, the other men ran back for new positions. In this 
way the headway of the boat was kept up. Ол boats having 
very wide running boards, or an extra inboard run-way, the 
men would use it on the way back to the bow, travelling in a 
circle, thus leaving all the men but one to do continuous effec- 
tive poling work, but as it was necessary for the returning men 
to lift their poles clear of the water and to carry them back 
instead of simply dragging them back through the water there 
was a question as to the utility of the plan. Тһе work was ex- 
ceedingly laborious and only the most hardy men could stand 
it. They had callouses on their shoulders where the poles 
rested that would make a hodcarrier blush. 

Lee P. Тоһпвоп, son of Peter Johnson, the first South Bend 
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boat builder, was fifteen years old in 1831, and distinctly 
remembered the launching of the three boats built by his 
father. He went down to the lake in the fall of that year as 
passenger on the Fairplay. The incidents of the trip were 
told to me by him in 1895, at which time I made careful notes 
for future reference. The trip was still fresh in Mr. John- 
son’s mind, although it had occurred sixty-four years before, 
and he described his emotions when Lake Michigan opened 
to his view and he saw the lake boats, schooners and sloops, 
which would seem small enough affairs now, but which then 
seemed to be monsters in size and importance. He was too 
young to have to work his passage back and passed his time 
swimming, or sleeping under the shade of the higher portions 
of the cargo, but as the river twisted, the boat pointed suc- 
cessively to every point of the compass and to keep out of the 
sun long was impossible. 


Young Johnson was very anxious to emulate the example 
of the polemen, so at one place where the current was not 
strong, his father told him to take one of the poles and go to 
work. Johnson took the pole and stepped onto the running 
board, set the pole on the bottom and endeavored to fall on 
to it with his shoulder as he saw the other men do, but failed 
to make connections with the pole and plunged into the water. 
One of the polemen grasped him by the coat collar as he 
floated past and jerked him out. After that Johnson was 
satisfied to act as passenger. 


The poling of keel boats did not continue long, for when 
steamboats came into use in 1833, they towed the boats up the 
river in strings of four or five, so that the labors of the boat- 
men were lightened. One of the keel boats which was built 
by Lyman A. Barnard, of Niles, in 1832, and capable of 
carrying fifteen tons of freight, was rigged with a mast and 
sails and made several trips across the lake to Chicago. 


Keel boating has its perils: in the summer of 1859, a “Red 
Dog” keel boat belonging to Captain Boyd, of Mishawaka, 
came down the river, and passing into the head of the west 
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race near the dam at South Bend, encountered a hawser 
stretched across below the head gates. The hawser, which 
was used for a hand rope to draw boats across the race, was 
but a few feet above the water, and a man named Trimble, 
who was steering, did not observe the obstruction until the 
boat had begun to pass under it. He was unable to avoid the 
tightly stretched hawser, which caught and held him against 
a part of the cargo in such manner that his back was broken 
and he died immediately. 


Shipping statistics show that in 1832, merchandise to the 
extent of 10,000 barrels was landed at the mouth of the river, 
then called “Newburyport” (now St. Joseph), for shipment 
up the river. 


The following is a complete list of keel boats distinguished 
by name, that were engaged in the carrying trade on the river 
from the commencement of the traffic in 1831 until their use 
was gradually discontinued: Fairplay, Antelope, Comet, 
White Pigeon, Mason, Ottawa, Three Brothers, Swallow, 
Red Bird, Odd Fellow, Buena Vista, Rover, Racer, Dolphin, 
Diamond, Empire, Gem, Ruby, Goshen, Cass, and South Bend. 
This list does not include Captain Boyd’s boats, which were 
known by numbers. Altogether, there were twenty-five regu- 
lar keel boats from the beginning till the end of this period. 


The St. Joseph Intelligencer and the South Bend North- 
western Pioneer, of the years 1831 and 1832, record the 
arrival and departure of practically all the above-named boats. 


The South Bend Northwestern Pioneer, under date of 
January 14, 1832, but a few months before the advent of the 
first steamboat on the lower end of the river, discussed the 
subject of steamboats as follows: 


That the navigation of the St. Joseph River by steam boats is a 
subject of vast importance to the whole of the country watered by its 
tributary streams must be acceded to by everyone who has paid any at- 
tention to the almost magical effect of their introduction on the Missis- 
sippi, Ohio and their tributaries, and I believe it is practicable to navigate 
the St. Joseph with steamboats, even in its present natural state, for 
several months of the year, yet we may not hope that it can be success- 
fully and efficiently prosecuted until its obstructions are removed, 
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The first steamboat was called the Newburyport and, in 
1832, under the command of Captain White, made a trip as 
far up the river from St. Joseph as Berrien Springs, where 
she ran aground and was brought back to St. Joseph in a 
damaged condition. Тһе idea was abandoned for that year, 
but in the following year, 1833, Deacon and McCaleb, of St. 
Joseph, built the Matilda Barney, a flat-bottomed stern-wheeler. 
Joseph Fisbay was the ship carpenter and P. B. Andrews built 
the engine. David Wilson was captain and Leveret Plum, 
engineer. The Matilda made her appearance in South Bend 
early in the summer of 1833 and was heartily welcomed by the 
citizens. 


Lee P. Johnson related to the writer in 1895 an incident in 
connection with the arrival of the Matilda on her first trip. 
At that time (1833) Johnson was working as a printer in the 
office of the Northwestern Pioneer, a newspaper issued by 
John D. and Joseph Н. Defrees, at a printing office on 
Vistula Avenue, South Bend (now number 115 Lincoln Way 
East). On the day of the arrival of the Matilda Barney, 
Johnson was in the office with Anthony Defrees and John M. 
Landon, typesetters, when the steamer's whistle was heard as 
she made her way up the river four or five miles below the 
town. At the sound of the whistle, the boys dropped their 
work and rushed out of the office on a run for the river bank, 
taking a direct cut in the direction of the foot of Market 
Street (now Colfax Avenue), jumping over the edge of the 
bluff and rushing down hill directly into and through the 
swamp lying below the bluff. They were in such a hurry 
and under such excitement that they did not follow around 
the edge of the bluff on high land, but plunged into the 
willows and floundered through the best they could. They 
paid no attention to the mud, so intent were they on gaining 
the bank of the river. Of course the steamer was not in sight, 
and they ran on down the west bank of the river. As John- 
son said, had the steamer not come into view, they would have 
run to Niles. When they rounded the point at McCartney's 
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Creek, two miles below town, they saw the Matilda headed up 
stream, the whistle sounding almost continuously. The boys 
were terribly excited and immediately laid plans for boarding 
the boat. At that point the current swept toward the west 
bank to avoid a shallow place on the east side of the river, 
and the boys figured that the steamer would come quite close 
to the west bank where a huge basswood tree leaned quite a 
distance over the river. The boys started to climb the tree and 
run out on a horizontal limb, hoping to be able to drop on 
the steamer’s deck when she passed under. The first man up 
the tree was Landon, who, in his excitement, lost his hold and 
fell into ten feet of water. Johnson and Defrees were obliged 
to help him land, and in the meantime the steamer swept past. 
The boys ran up the bank to intercept the boat at the next 
riffle, but it was impossible for them to gain a footing on her 
and they had to content themselves with racing on land. By 
this time the entire population had gathered on the shore and 
everyone was wild with excitement. The steamer did not stop 
until she ran her nose upon the sand at the foot of Washing- 
ton Street. 

A few days before the Matilda left St. Joseph, word was 
sent to Peter Johnson, who at that time was proprietor of the 
Michigan Hotel, which stood on the southwest corner of 
Michigan and Washington Streets (where the Frumas Central 
Drug store now is), that about one hundred people would 
come aboard her, and he was ordered to prepare dinner. When 
the boat landed all hands adjourned to Johnson’s Hotel where 
a bountiful dinner was ready. The steamer left St. Joseph 
with a large contingent of citizens and picked up many persons 
at Berrien Springs and Niles, all anxious to participate in the 
pleasures of the first steamer trip up the river. No freight 
was carried on the trial trip, but on subsequent trips, which 
were quite regularly made, she was well loaded with mer- 
chandise, and towed from two to five keel boats as well. She 
was a success from the start and would have made money for 
her owners had she been allowed a monopoly of the river 
business. 
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In the next year, 1834, the steamer Davy Crockeit was 
brought up the lake from Presque Isle, and began running on 
the river in competition with the Matilda Barney. Тһе appear- 
ance of the two boats on the river was an event of much im- 
portance. А spirit of rivalry led their owners to take tows 
and carry passengers at cheaper rates than if there had been 
no competition. 

One Nathan Young, of Berrien Springs, a poet and a wag, 
wrote, in 1834, the following verses, describing the “un- 
pleasantness" between the boats and referring to the trip on 
which the Matilda Barney was so unfortunate as to run on a 
snag and break her wheel and had to be towed to St. Joseph 
by the Crockett. Ав both had stern wheels, she could only 
be towed by lashing her alongside, and the boats proceeded 
down the river in a close embrace. The “poem” is as follows: 


Now Davy Crockett came to town, all dressed up like a dandy, 
From Presque Isle, he has come around, to spark Matilda Barney. 
Now Davy he approaching her, with her began to blarney, 

Your company's not wanted here, replied Matilda Barney. 


Oh, how can you treat me so, my dearest Miss Matilda, 

Since you have got no other beau, and I love you so dearly. 

You appear to be a nice young man, replied Matilda Barney, 

You are also an obliging friend, more than I could wish to have you. 


At length Matilda she grew lame, and Davy made toward her, 
She soon consented for him to see her safe to the mouth of the river. 
It was hand in hand, they both locked arms, and down they came together, 
Delighted with each other's charms, like a sister and a brother. 


The Pocahontas was the next steamer, followed by the 
Indiana, the Algona, and the Niles. The Niles was built by 
William B. Beeson, of Niles, and was commanded by Captain 
Darius Jennings. In 1849, she was bought by the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company and run between Constantine and 
Niles. 

The following, as far as can be learned, is a complete list of 
freight steamcraft running on the St. Joseph River from 1832 
to the present time: Newburyport, Matilda Barney, Davy 
Crockett, Pocahontas, Algona, Indiana, Mishawaka, John F. 
Porter, Michigan, Niles, Niles Jr., St. Joseph, Union City, 
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Pilot, Magnolia, King Brothers, Kakota, Schuyler Colfax, 
May Graham, Constantine, Albany, Diamond, and Kalamazoo. 

All the above-named boats were intended primarily for 
carrying freight but took on such passengers as desired to use 
them. After the lock at South Bend was closed, four pleasure 
steamboats were built at South Bend for passenger traffic 
between that city and Mishawaka and for popular ‘“moon- 
light" excursions. These boats were named the Condon, J. C. 
Knoblock (later re-named Vandalia), Ben Hamilton and 
Tourtst. The J. C. Knoblock, the most pretentious boat ever 
run on the river, was built in 1882 and had a capacity of 800 
to 1,000 passengers. It ran for several seasons over the four- 
mile stretch of river and afforded much pleasure to the thou- 
sands who patronized it. The other three boats were small, 
and in this day of internal combustion engines, would be 
called launches. The last river boat to operate in the freight 
and passenger service was the May Graham running between 
St. Joseph and Berrien Springs. She will be remembered by 
hundreds of citizens. Captain Fikes commanded her, and his 
wife served a very satisfactory dinner for the passengers. The 
Graham was withdrawn in 1908, and after lying quietly at 
St. Joseph for three years, was, in 1911, taken up on the Grand 
River, Michigan, and run from Grand Haven to within ten 
miles of Grand Rapids. 

Before the Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana 
Railroad was built through South Bend all the merchandise 
for our merchants was received by way of the river; until 
1852, a heavy traffic was carried on. Horatio Chapin, who 
located in South Bend in 1831 and commenced business in a 
hewn log cabin on St. Joseph Street, once received a large con- 
signment of goods by steamer on a Saturday afternoon. The 
goods were immediately piled out on the bank of the river, but 
no teams were to be had to haul them up to the store that after- 
noon. The next morning there were plenty of teams on hand, 
but no man nor beast could work for Mr. Chapin on a Sunday, 
so the goods lay there, exposed to the weather and with no one 
to look after them, until Monday morning. There were at that 
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time no warehouses or shelters of any kind to protect merchan- 
dise from the elements. 

The incoming freight consisted of merchandise for our 
stores or the property of emigrants locating here. One of the 
staples from down the river was crackers, which, from 1840 
to 1870, were made in Niles in large quantities, in fact this 
section of the country was supplied with Niles crackers, as 
that was the name by which all small crackers were known. 
The outgoing freight was grain, pork, flour, hides, furs, 
whiskey, pig iron, and iron castings. Within twenty miles 
of South Bend, up and down the river, there were eight dis- 
tilleries and ten flour mills. From Mishawaka, where there 
were two blast furnaces and a forge, large quantities of pig 
iron and iron castings were shipped. 


The landing place in South Bend before the dam, was built 
at Chapin’s warehouse, just south of the La Salle Avenue 
bridge on the west side of the river, at what was then known 
as the old red warehouse, at the foot of Colfax Avenue. 


As early as 1832, efforts were made to induce the federal 
government to improve the river and its harbor at St. Joseph. 
Mass meetings were held in 1832 at St. Joseph, Berrien 
Springs, and Niles, at which petitions were prepared and 
sent to Congress asking aid, but none was forthcoming. 
Again, in the year 1845, the traffic on the river having reached 
large proportions and the stage of water gradually lowering. 
attempts were made to procure aid from the federal gov- 
ernment for making the river navigable at all seasons, and 
by larger boats, but without avail. 


The Indiana legislature, at its annual sessions in 1845 
and 1846, passed resolutions urging upon Congress the claims 
of the St. Joseph for an appropriation for its improvement. 
To these appeals, no response was made. А River and Har- 
bor Convention was called at Chicago and held July 6, 1847. 
A number of delegates were appointed by the citizens of St. 
Joseph County, representing the interests of the St. Joseph 
River, but no favorable results were ever reached. 
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To show the importance of the river, a local writer of 1847 
says: 

We have here a river coursing through two States, and passing 
through, and in the vicinity of, an agricultural body of land without a 
superior in the West. For one hundred and seventy-five miles by the 
river distance, namely from Union City to St. Joseph, steamboats can 
navigate its waters and have done so, a length of steamboat navigation 
greater even than the Hudson. Four steamboats now ply upon it, and 
no one, we believe, has counted its commerce, In the spring and fall one 
can hardly look upon this beautiful stream without seeing a boat of some 
character deeply laden, sailing toward its mouth. 

The manufacturers of iron, wood, wool, leather and other articles, 
which line its shores and the banks of its tributaries, and whose number 
is every year increasing with fast accelerating rapidity, together with 
eighty run of stone for the grinding of flour, already at work or being 
put in operation the present season, throws upon its waters an amount of 
exports which would surprise those who have not closely scanned the 
statistics of this fertile valley. j 


In 1844, the South Bend Manufacturing Company, the 
principal stockholders in which were A. R. and J. H. Harper, 
built the dam at South Bend, and, in order not to obstruct 
the river, which by law was navigable as far as Three Rivers, 
Michigan, put in a lock on the west side of the river at the 
foot of Washington Street, a short distance north of where 
the water works reservoir now is. The lock opened into the 
west race. The construction of the gates being faulty, a great 
deal of water leaked through them, which fact, together with 
the shallowness of the lock, made it necessary to drag the 
heavier boats through. Frequently the steamboat captain 
would sound his whistle to collect citizens enough to pull the 
boat through with ropes. It was not a situation conducive to а 
growth of traffic. 


Because of the agitation for federal aid in dredging the 
river, a party of government engineers made a careful survey 
of the river from Elkhart to the mouth in 1879. Тһе report 
was adverse to making the stream navigable, and as railroads 
had usurped the carrying trade to a large measure, the river 
was given over to power production. 


'The lock in the South Bend dam gradually fell into disuse, 
the gates at either end rotted away and were replaced by bulk- 
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heads and banked with earth. When the city water works 
was built, the lock was utilized as a tail race for the water 
from the wheels. Later a trunk was laid along its bottom 
to carry the tail water from the wheels, and it was partly 
filled up. Іп February, 1894, it was completely filled, and 
every vestige removed. 

With the departure of the May Graham it is probable that 
the last remnant of hope as to the feasibility of ascending 
the river in steam-driven craft passed away, and that never 
more will the wooded shores and the green hills echo with 
the sound of a steam siren. Тһе stream seems destined to 
become as peaceful as that gentle poet, Ben King, saw it, when 
he wrote lovingly: 


Where the bumble bee sips when the clover is red, 

And the zephyrs come ladened with peachblow períume, 
Where the thistledown pauses in search of the rose 

And the myrtle and woodbine and wild ivy grows; 
Where the catbird pipes up and it sounds most divine 
Off there in the branches of some lonely pine: 

Oh, give me the spot that I once used to know 

By the side of the placid old river St. Joe. 
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INDIANA MUSEUM OF TRANSPORT > 
AND COMMUNICATION INC. 


THE STORY 
OF IMOTAC 


The Indiana Museum of Transport and Communication is a living, growing exhibit destined 
to expand until it becomes the largest of its kind in the nation. Historically, IMOTAC commemorates 
the days when Indiana was the cross roads of the United States and a world famous transportation 
center. Large railroads made the state a hub in the early twentieth century. The first automobiles 
were developed here. Indianapolis was the largest interurban center in the world. The state even led 


in canal building and contributed to the development of the airplane, radio and telephone. 


Many of the artifacts of those times have been lost or destroyed. Most young people of 
today have never even seen steam and electric locomotives, рагіог cars, interurbans and other historic 


items now assembled at the museum. 


An enormous amount of painstaking research and work by dedicated persons has gone into 
the making of IMOTAC. The idea began in 1960 when a group of railroad fans got together and 
discussed it. They formed a non-profit corporation and announced the museum's purpose to be: 
to arouse interest in and promote knowledge of the history of transport and communication; to 
collect, restore, preserve and operate equipment of historic interest; to secure and catalog all manner 
of historic data and to record those who are and were active in the fields of transportation and 


communication. 


Little by little, the group accumulated funds through contributions with which they acquired 
needed materials and rolling stock was acquired through various railroads. In most cases the repairing 
and restoring was done by the members' own manual labor. In some cases original materials were 


hard to find. Mahogany panelling for a deluxe observation car is still being sought. 


Exhibits were spread through many storage locations, so another problem was a central place 
for the museum. This was solved when the city of Noblesville offered the use of ten acres of land in 
Forest Park. 


The Noblesville Chamber of Commerce then conducted a drive for funds through which the 


museum opened in August, 1968. 


The largest and most important exhibit will be the historic old Traction Terminal Building 
of Indianapolis. This had to be taken down, rivet by rivet, and moved to Noblesville. It will soon be 
rising again in a new surrounding of green trees, and will be faithfully restored to its former state 
under the direction of C. H. Byfield and Associates, Architects. 


Cost of dismantling the Terminal carefully so that it could be reconstructed, of moving and 
then rebuilding in Forest Park is an estimated $100,000, part of which was again made possible by 


private contribution. More funds are needed. 


(continued on Page 4 ) 


Evansville and Ohio Electric locomotive. Built іп 1910 to haul coal cars оп the interurban 
line between Grandview, Indiana and Evansville. 
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STORY OF IMOTAC 


(continued from Page 2 ) 


A museum building is planned to house a diorama railroad and full size automobiles, fire 


engines, airplane and early telephone switchboard and the Salzer Railroad library. 


The museum presents many rolling stock exhibits including an 1883 observation car, a two 
man hand car, a 36 foot cabin car, а 40 foot box car, an electric battery locomotive, one of the 
largest engines in the country, interurbans, two steeple cab locomotives and a famous dining car, 
“Тһе Cross Keys Tavern". An old fashioned railroad depot with wood burning stove, benches and 
ticket window, has been restored and is used as an office. Newest exhibits are a N. Y. Central Baggage 


car, a N. Y. C. Railway Post Office car and a Pennsylvania Pullman. 


Museum officers are: David W. Peat, president; Robert Arbuckle, vice president; Connor 
Jester, secretary and Frank Pirtle, Jr., treasurer. Dr. Howard Blackburn of Noblesville is one of the 
prime movers in restoration of equipment, and the Board of Directors includes prominent business 
men from both Noblesville and Indianapolis. 
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A WELCOME FROM THE PRESIDENT AND THE EDITOR 


For years, many people have said that Indiana, as one of the leaders 
in the allied fields of transportation and communication, should establish and 
develop a museum devoted to the historical coverage of, апа the preservation 
of prominent objects from, these fields. 


However, as is so often the case, everyone agreed it should be done, 
but no one did it, and the state which led the nation in canal building, built 
most of the country's riverboats and early automobiles, was the interurban 
center of the world, апа contributed much to the development of the airplane, 
radio, and telephone, lost many of its priceless engineering examples through 
neglect, destruction, and removal to museums in other states. 


Finally, in September of 1960, several of the Museum's present offi- 
cers and directors formally incorporated the Museum under the laws of the ^ 
state of Indiana as a corporation not for profit. 


Since then, considerable publicity has been obtained and much inter- 
est aroused, several major items have been acquired, and the nucleus of the 
Museum's research library has been founded. 


One of the Museum's primary goals is a complete publishing program, 
including historical and technical books on transportation and communications, 
brochures covering specific subjects for school use, апа regular publication 
of a Museum journal, which will пов only chronicle Museum activities but will 
also feature historical and reference articles covering all the facets of both 
fields. 


Hefe, then, is the first issue of the Museum Journal. Within the 
Journal's pages will be found articles on various transportation and communi- 
cations subjects; reports оп the progress of the various Museum projects; 
reproductions of old maps and timetables; photos; statistical tables; book 
reviews; and other items of interest. 


While in all probability much Journal material will be staff written 
or from the Museum's files, the pages are open to all, and contributions are 
not only welcome but desired, Editorial requirements are simple: all material 
must be (1) typed, double spaced, on one side of the paper; (2) completely 
accurate, with the author able to verify all facts and statements should they 
be challenged; (3) readable, so as to be interesting to the layman as well as 
the specialist; and (4) illustrated as completely as possible, using photos, 
maps, timetables, drawings, etc. No restrictions as to length, other than 
importance and coverage of the subject -- if possible, however, the desired 
maximum is 2000 words. Individual photos, maps, and other illustrative matter 1 
are also desired. 


All items accepted for publication become the property of the ғ 
Journal, and unusable contributions will be returned if return postage is 
included, No payment can be made for any contributions. 


As a guide to desired articles, and a preview of coming features, 
the following articles are now in preparation for future issues: interurban 
construction problems, early Hoosier automobiles, electronic railroad yards, 
the beginnings of radio broadcasting, the first air mail,and covered bridges. 


So -- it's your Museum, and your Journal, and your contributions and 
efforts will make them both grow. Can we count on you? 


HOWARD BLACKBURN, President : JERRY MARLETTE, Editor 
мс. самый eee 
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was incorporated as a 


corporation not for profit in September, 1960, to accomplish the following pur- 


poses: 


1. Arouse interest in and promote knowledge of the history of transport 
and communication per se, and especially as related to Indiana 


history. 


2. Collect, restore, preserve, and operate articles, material, and e- 


quipment of historic interest. 


3. Secure and catalog all manner of relative historic data, and to re- 
cord and document the recollections of those who are or were ac- 
tive in the fields of transportation and communications. 
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"TheFlyging 
Interurban 


by Jerry Marlette 


Fifty years ago, just prior to 
World War I, the electric interurban 
was steadily replacing the steam rail- 
road as the primary means of short haul 
intercity transportation. 

Today, а half century later, 
the local service airlines, or "feeder" 
lines, are replacing the trunk lines as 
the primary short haul air carriers, 
often over the same territory served by 
the interurban. 

But the parallel doesn't stop 
there. Both the tracked and the flying 
interurbans carry (ог carried, іп the 
rail's case) passengers, mail, express 
and freight, although most loads are 
light and the trips short. Both oper- 
ate (or operated) frequent schedules 
with numerous stops, with the majority 
of the schedules between 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m. Most important, neither has 
very often shown a profit although the 
local service lines do have one advan- 
tage, "public service payments", to 
enable them to serve otherwise  finan- 
cially impractical stops. 

The electric interurban indus- 
try began its first operations of any 
consequence in 1899, and had establish- 
ed most of its route patterns by 1911. 
Similarly, fifty years later, the ma- 
jority of local service operations were 
begun circa 1949, and had become firmly 
established in more or less permanent 
route patterns by 1961. 

Nowhere is this comparison 
more evident than in the Midwest. Lake 
Central Airlines, "The Flying Inter- 
urban", with its home base located in 
Indianapolis, the former interurban 
capitol of the world, parallels many 
routes of its early century ancestor, 
and serves such former interurban cen- 
ters as Dayton, Columbus(Ohio), Cleve- 
land, and Detroit.  Furthering the sim- 
ile, Lake Central's advertising often 
has called it the "Flying Interurban", 


stressing frequent connections between 
cities along its routes. 

Hopefully, however, the resem- 
blance ends there. The electric inter- 
urban struggled through the World War I 
years, fought a losing battle with the 
gasoline automobile and truck through 
the twenties and thirties, and finally 
almost completely succumbed just before 
World War II. Lake Central, оп the 
other hand, Пав just completed a giant 
expansion program designed to lift the 
line from its perennial home ағ the 
bottom of the local service industry to 
a spot up with the leaders. 

During this expansion, the 
line has doubled its route mileage 
(from 2085 to 4307) and its employees 
(450 to over 900), and тоге than dou- 
bled fits pilots 75 to 217537 апа? 165 
aircraft (12 DC-3's to 20 DC-3's and 5 
Convair 340's). Nearly tripled were 
the average daily flights (29 to 77) 
and departures (144 to 326). 

As have all the other local 
service lines, Lake Central has had its 
financial and corporate structure prob- 
lems, some common to all feeders, some 
peculiar to it alone. 

Following the issuance of the 
original operating certificate to Col. 
Roscoe Turner, famous speed flyer and 
Indianapolis fixed base operator, іп 
1948 а majority interest in the new 
line was sold to two Nebraska finan- 
ciers in return for the capital and 
aircraft to put the line into opera- 
tion. In December 1950, the line's 
name was changed from "Turner Airlines, 
the Lake Central Route", to "Lake Cen- 
tral Airlines", by vote of the stock- 
holders. 

Early in 1952, Colonel Turner 
sold the balance of his stock to the 
majority stockholders, who іп turn 
later that year found it necessary to 
dispose of their holdings, and con- 


Turner Airlines ("The Lake Central Route") Douglas DC-3 (left) and 
Beech Bonanza (right) at Indianapolis, 19h9. 


tracted to sell their stock to North 
Central Airlines, another feeder line. 


However, since this purchase of one 
airline by another would require the 
Civil Aeronautic's Board's approval as 
being in the public interest, the stock 
was placed in trust pending the Board's 
decision. 

Two years passed and the Board 
had still not acted on the contract, so 
the majority stockholders gave an op- 
tion to buy their holdings to a group 
of Lake Central officers and employees, 
subject to any prior rights of North 
Central. In January, 1955, 162 Lake 
Central personnel exercised their op- 
tion and purchased the majority inter- 
est, representing 977 of the company's 
outstanding stock. 

The stock itself, however, re- 
mained in trust, awaiting the Board's 
decision regarding North Central.  Fin- 
ally, on July 9, 1957, the Board unan- 
imously disapproved of North Central's 
acquiring ownership, although a series 
of court appeals by North Central de- 
layed the actual employee ownership of 
the stock until June, 1959. At that 
time, the airline became the only em- 
ployee-owned airline in the world; with 
the current three-fold expansion of the 
company, the percentage of employee 
ownership has naturally been greatly 
reduced, although they still own a sub- 
stantial amount of the stock. 

Operationally, the line's his- 
tory has been less complex, showing a 
slow but steady growth commensurate 
with available financing and CAB issu- 
ance of route certificates. 

Col. Turner had applied early 
in 1947 for certification of local air- 
line service to ten cities in Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
but it was November 12, 1949, before 
regular DC-3 service was offered over 
the first route segment, Indianapolis 
to Grand Rapids, Michigan, via Kokomo, 
South Bend, and Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Two months later, service was begun 
from Indianapolis to Chicago via Lafay- 
ette and from Indianapolis to Cincin- 
nati via Connersville, both routes 
using Beech Bonanzas since the lLafay- 
ette and Connersville airports were in- 
capable of handling the larger "Gooney 
Birds." October 1959 saw the addition 


of an alternate run from Indianapolis 
to Chicago via Kokomo, and another from 
Indianapolis to Cincinnati via Rich- 
mond, both using DC-3 equipment, 

In the meantime, on January 1, 
1950, service began between  Indiana- 
polis and Louisville via Bloomington. 
Bedford was also certified as a stop on 
this segment, but service was never 
offered due to Bedford's failure to 
provide adequate airport facilities for 
the DC'3's. February 27, 1953, this 
route was cut back to a shuttle service 
between Indianapolis and Bloomington; a 
year later, Bloomington became a stop 
on an alternate Indianapolis to Chicago 
run. 

The year 1952 saw the improve- 
ment of airport facilities at Lafayette, 
the cessation of service to Conners- 
ville, and the subsequent retirement of 
the three Bonanzas. To round out sched- 
ule requirements, а fourth DC-3 was 
added to the original fleet. 

In 1953, Lake Central tripled 
its route mileage, inaugurating service 
to Gary, Indiana; Dayton, Columbus, 
Zanesville, Dover/New Philadelphia, 
Marion, Mansfield, Youngstown, and 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Pittsburgh, Penn- 
Sylvania. Three more DC-3's were added 
to handle the service increase. 

Lima, Ohio; Terre Haute, and 
Danville, Illinois, were added to the 
system in 1954, and the eighth DC-3 was 
added during the summer of 1955, 

During the next few years, new 
stops were added periodically: Marion, 
Indiana, in September 1956; Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, in January, 1957; Buffalo, 
New York; Toledo, Ohio; and Detroit, 
Michigan, in April, 1957; Portsmouth, 
Ohio, in July, 1957; and Muncie, in 
September, 1958. One city was dropped: 
Gary, in January, 1958. Four more 
DC-3's went into service: two, leased 
from the Navy іп 1957, and two in 1959, 

One of the line's proudest 
accomplishments is its winning a safety 
award for each year of operation -- 13 
in all -- from the National Safety 
Council. To date, this represents well 
over 331 million revenue passenger 
miles without a fatality to any passen- 
ger or employee. 

For several years, Lake Cen- 
tral had been "sweating out" several 
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LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES System, December 1, 1961 


Solid lines show airline routes (with the exception of some direct flights) 


Dashed lines show former interurban lines paralleling present day air routes 
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if granted, 
would raise the line from its place 


route applications which, 


among the smallest of the local lines 
to a position near the top. Finally, 
in the summer of 1960, after some six 
years of planning and hoping, the de- 
cisions were handed down by the CAB. 

The first decision, on the Cin- 
cinnati-Detroit Case, was announced 
June 10, and awarded the line the prof- 
itable Cincinnati to Detroit route, 
previously served by Trans World Air- 
lines. Included were the intermediate 
stops of Dayton, Columbus, and Toledo, 
with nonstop privileges between any of 
the five cities. 

In the Piedmont Case decision 
of July 28, the line was awarded the 
Terre Haute-Evansville and Evansville- 
Cincinnati routes, with nonstop author- 
ity between Evansville and Cincinnati. 

August 29, the final decision 
in the Great Lakes Case, which had been 
pending since 1956, was handed down. 
As of this date, Lake Central was auth- 
orized to service Columbus, Indiana; 
Jackson, Michigan; Akron/Canton and 
Sandusky, Ohio; Charleston, Morgantown, 
Clarksburg/Fairmont, Elkins, Wheeling, 
and Parkersburg, West VirginiaMarietta, 
Ohio; Washington, D.C.; and Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

October 12 saw the final award, 
the addition of Findlay, Ohio, to the 
Cincinnati-Detroit route. 

With the authorized 100% im 
crease in route mileage, inauguration 
of the new services was planned in easy 
stages. Evansville received its first 
service January 1, 1961, as did Charles- 
ton, Elkins, Clarksburg/Fairmont, Mor- 
gantown, and Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Service between Cincinnati and 
Detroit began March 1; on the same day, 
Washington, Baltimore, and Parkersburg/ 
Marietta were added to the schedule, 
followed by Jackson, Michigan, and 
Findlay, Ohio, on April 1, and Akron/ 
Canton on April 30. 

Columbus, Indiana, was added 
August 1, and Sandusky, Ohio, will re- 
ceive service as soon as required air- 
port improvements there are completed. 
Newly certified Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia was added October 29. 

Along with the addition of new 
cities, the line has been authorized to 


drop two former stops through their 
failure to meet the five originating 
passengers per day requirement of the 
CAB's Muse it or lose "m А policy, 
Marion, Ohio, was dropped June 30, 1961, 
and Dover/New Philadelphia on July 31. 
Two other Ohio cities -- Portsmouth and 
Zanesville -- have long been below this 
five daily requirement, but will con- 
tinue to be served as part of the east- 
ern extension of service until their 
markets have received a fair test. 

Statistically, Lake Central 
through the years has always been at or 
near the bottom of the feeder list. Іп 
1960, for instance, the line ranked 
last among the thirteen continental 
U. S. local lines in seven classifica- 
tions (including total revenues, pass- 
enger revenues, and average length of 
passenger trip), and 10th or lower in 
nine others (among them number of pass- 
engers, freight and express traffic, 
route mileage, and number of aircraft 
in use. 

Recognizing the line's dire 
need of economic help, especially in 
the form of more route miles in densely 
populated areas, the CAB made its fav- 
orable decision in the Cincinnati- 
Detroit case, іп the belief that not 
only would the new route strengthen 
Lake Central's financial position but 
also that it would boost it toward 
subsidy independence, Similarly, the 
Board awarded the company the new 
routes in the Piedmont and Great Lakes 
cases, to further develop and strength- 
en its route structure and financial 
picture. 

Reflecting these route in- 
creases, Lake Central's operational 
figures for the first nine months of 
1961 (roughly the period of adding the 
new stops) showed increases by far the 
largest in the local service industry. 
During the period January 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, revenue passenger miles in- 
creased 70.2% against an industry 
average of 11.8%, while revenue passen- 
gers jumped 68.1%, against an industry 
average of 9.8%. | For a month of Sep- 
tember alone, revenue passenger miles 
and revenue passengers increased 83.7% 


and 88.1%, respectively, over September 
1960's totals, each figure being just 
over ten times the average increase of 


Тһе Nord "262", placed in service by Lake Central in October, 1965. 


the other twelve local lines. 

Now serving 47 cities through 
41 stations, the line through September 
30, 1961, had carried 279,000 passen- 
gers, as against 1960's 116,000 for the 
same nine month period. Within the 
next 18 months, revenue passengers were 


while somewhat 
Т1110! wing- 
Span versus 95'0", and gross weight of 
22,700 pounds versus 25,346 pounds — 
will carry 27 passengers to the 2h of 
the "Three," and will cruise some 50 
miles per hour faster. In addition, the 


The 


"262 ЦА 
smaller than the DC-3 -- 


forecast to more than double 1960's Nord is airconditioned and pressurized; 

total, while passenger revenues were The "Three" is neither. 

expected to triple within the same Lake Central has been com- 

period. mended by the CAB for its initiative in 
With regard to the future, attempting to solve its pressing equip- 


Lake Central plans the addition of sev- 
eral midwestern and Canadian cities to 
its existing routes, and is considering 


ment problem, and for its first step in 
the ordering of the 262s, the first of 
which went into scheduled service on 


the use of large helicopters for city October 31, 1965. 

center to city center traffic. Toward What else will the future 
this goal, the company has evaluated bring? Possibly some totally unexpect- 
several transport helicopters, includ- ed competition such as the gasoline 


ing the Sikorsky S-62, 
Fairey Rotodyne. 

March 20, 196), Lake Central 
announced its intent to purchase eight 
Nord "262" transport aircraft, built by 
Nord Aviation of France, as the first 
step in the eventual replacement of its 
fleet of DC-3s. The contract, approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board and cer- 
tified by the Federal Aviation Agency 
for airline use, contained two addi- 
tional options one for eight air- 
craft, the other for five. 


Vertol 107, and 


automobile gave the electric interurban; 
the company management frankly doesn't 
know. However, it does guarantee one 
thing: Lake Central's “Flying Inter- 
urban" is planning on serving its routes 
more thoroughly and efficiently than 
did its tracked ancestor for many years 
to come. 


This article was prepared immediately 
following Lake Central's big expansion 
program of 1961, for a special airline 
project. 


SCHEDULES 


Effective Dac. 1, 1950 
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* —Beechcraft Bonanza Equipment. 
0—Douglas DC-3 Equipment. 


(CST)— Central Standard Tima. 
(EST)—Eastern Standard Time. 
All flights subject to change without notice. 
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(8)— Cincinnati served through Greater Cincinnati Airport. 
(#)— Kalamazoo landing subject to night landing facilities. 


SELEOTND LAKE CENTRAL STATISTICS 


Decenber 31, 1963 


Route miles (unduplicated) 

Stations/cities served 

Enplaned passengers 

Revenue passenger niles 

Average passenger load, per flight 

Average available seats, per flight 

Average length of originating passenger 

fons cargo carried: U.S.Mail ~ priority 
U.S.Mail ~ surface 
Xxpress 
Freight 

Revenue ton miles 

Total aircraft departures 

Departures per day 

Completion factor, per cent 

Average length of hop, miles 


Average duration of hop, minutes 


4307 

41/50 
484,616 
75.998,000 
11.4 

28,6 

trip, miles 160 
1209.73 
ц. 94 
2654, 02 
2270, 11 
8,163,000 
84, 660 
232 

96.6 

19.1 

32.4 


Average flying speed of hop, miles per hour 146.4 


Revenue hours 


45,730 


Deily aircraft utilization, average, hours 5,03 


Numoer of aircraft: 19 20-3, 5 Convair 340 24 


Number of employees 
Total revenue 
Total expenses 


Net profit 


810 
$11,056,030. 
$10,757,414. 

$298,616. 


LAKE CENTRAL PASSENGER BOARDINGS BY CITIES 


Rank 
Chicago 1 
Columbus, Ohio 2 
Indianapolis 3 
Cincinnati ц 
Pittsburgh 5 
Dayton 6 
Detroit 1 
Cleveland 8 
Clarksburg/Fairmont 5 
Akron/ Canton 
Lafayette is 
Washington 12 
Erie 13 
Charleston 1% 
Youngstown 15 
Morgantown 16 
Terre Haute 17 
Wheeling 18 
Evansville 19 
Toledo 20 
South Bend 21 
Mansfield гг 
Danville 23 
Baltimore eh 
Buffalo 25 
Grand Rapids 26 
Muncie 27 
Bloomington 28 
Lina 29 
Parkersburg/Marietta30 
Kokomo 31 
Kalamazoo 3e 
Zanesville 33 
Xlkins 34 
Marion, Indiana 35 
Martinsburg 36 
Portsmouth 37 
Richmond 38 
Findlay 39 
Columbus, Indiana 40 
Jackson ш 
Dover/New Phija,! -- 
Marion, Ohio Б 


1963 


Pass 


46, 383 
39,601 
35,802 
35, 701 
31, 784 
28,361 
25,752 
19,096 
18,018 
17,565 
16,739 
16,149 
11,824 
11,733 
11,479 


Rank 


кн 
O FN NU TOM н 
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1961 


1 - Service discontinued July 31, 1961, 
2 - Service discontinued June 30, 1961, 
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Pass 


39,944 
28,475 
32, 743 


5,112(9 Мов) 
15,334 
11,748(10 mos) 


4,5 

3.880(10 mos) 
5.1681 

6,129 

4, 30% 

2, 742 


5,591 
3,547(10 mos) 
‚661 
2,900 
2,160 
2,791 
2,294 
192(3 mos) 
749 


1,180 
432(9 mos) 
409(5 mos) 
401(9 mos) 
462(7 mos) 
317(6 mos) 


LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. 


COMPLETE EASTBOUND SYSTEM SCHEDULE 


EQUIPMENT 
FLIGHT NUMBER 
EXCEPTIONS TO DAILY FREQUENCY 
TIMES SHOWN ARE LOCAL TIMES 
EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1964 


CHICAGO, ILL. (O'Hare) 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
Danville, Illinois 
Danville, Illinois 

Terre Haute, Indiana 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 

Terre Haute, Indiana 11 38 |»352 


TERMINATES | 
INDPLS. SAT. | 


ORIGINATES CLEVELAND 


Terre Haute, Indiana | m 11 45 p 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Jackson, Michigan 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


4 
„б 
us 


озо 
Rew 
ane 


Kokomo/Logansport/Peru, Іпа. (9) сот Lv 
Marion, Indiana. 

Muncie/Anderson/New Castle 
Muncie/Anderson/New Castle.« 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Blacmington, Indiana. . 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Columhus, Indiana 
Richmand, indiana 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ORIGINATES COLUMBUS 
SATURDAY & SUNDAY 


> 
EI 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Lima, Ohi OHIO 


sgt: 


w шю 
2 
o 


a are 
LEM финни: 2 ee 
о о о . 


TERMINATES CLEVELAND 
FRIDAY 


m 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


© 
в 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Findlay, Ohio 
Mansfield, Ohia 


o vo 
8 
w w 
- 
a 


Akron/Canton, Ohlo@ 
Akron/Canton, OhiaG) 
DETROIT, MICH. (W. Run) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

СІ EVELAND, ана 
DETROIT, MÍCH. (W. Run) 


Portsmouth, Ohio 


Hu W. Va. “ЕНЕ 0 
1 Cambridge, Ohio) 
Cambridge, OhiaG@) 
Sandusky, Ohia 
Akron/Cantan, Ohio) 
Akron/Canton, Ohio 
YOUNGSTOWN, O./Warren, 0, 


YOUNGSTOWN, 9. (Sharon, Pa. 
CHARLESTON, м. 


PITTSBURGH SAT. 


SATURDAY 
p= 
Ss 


sburg/Fairmont, М. Va.) 
shurg/Falrmant, М. Va.G) 


W. Va. 
PITTSBURGH, РА. 


PITTSBURGH, РА. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. IMarren, 0. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O./Sharon, Pa. 
ERIE, PA. 


ERIE, РА, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, р, с. (National) 


AR. CINCINNATI 1 00 
ә ммм „б 


8 5556856” 


NO RICHMOND SAT. 
AR. CINCINNATI 12 51 
NO COLUMBUS, IND. SAT & SUN. 


m 
„<— 
2 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (National) . * Lv 
BALTIMORE, MD. (Friendship) “А 


РМ | PM 
FLIGHT NUMBER 699 | 115 
All times shown are local times. $—24-26 passenger Douglas DC-3 equipment. 45-44 passenger radar Convair 340 equipment. AM— Light face. PM —Dark Face. Where 


departure only is Shown arrival time of DC-3 equipment is approximately four minutes earlier—eight minutes for Convairs. Lake Central appraved on-line minimum connecting time is 5 minutes. 
N — Daylight operation only. 


Far Explanation of abhreviations and reference marks used, but unexplained, see Page 1. 


(X) SERVICE TO CLARKSBURG/FAIRMONT, W. VA. SUSPENDED THRU AUGUST 31 DUE 
TO AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION. REFER TO SERVICE AT MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 
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LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. 


COMPLETE EASTBOUND SYSTEM SCHEDULE 


EQUIPMENT [^] 0 ‹ 0 0 > 4 0 0 0 0 0 9 9 9 9 
FLIGHT NUMBER 63 569 | 181 | 135 | 137 | 155 | 157 
EXCEPTIONS TO DAILY FREQUENCY Ex Sa|Ex Sa} Note Ex Sa|Sa Su 
Read TIMES SHOWN ARE LOCAL TIMES 
Down| EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1964 


CHICAGO, ILL. (O'Hare).. 
Lafayette, Indiana.. 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Danville, Illinois 
Danville, Illinois.. 

Terre Haute, Indiana 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Jackson, Michigan.. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

South Bend, Indiana 

South Bend, Indiana L 
Kokomo/Logansport/Peru, ind. 1.0), сот 


Kakomo/Logansport/Peru, Ind.G) ® сот 
Marion, Indiana 4 Е5Т 
Muncie/Andersan/New Castleco E) 
Muncie/Anderson/New Castle s 
Bloomington, Indiana z 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Columbus, Indiana 
Richmond, Indiana 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Lima, Ohia 

Lima, Ohio 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Findlay, Ohio... 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
Toledo, Ohio... . 
Toledo, Ohio ... 
Mansfield, Ohlo.... 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Akron/Canton, Ohlo@ 
Akron/Canton, Ohiai:) ї 
DETROIT, MICH. (W. Run) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. (W. Run) 


Portsmouth, Ohio 
Parkersburg, М. Va./M. 
Parkersburg, W. Va./M 


TERMINATES COLUMBUS 
SUNDAY & MONDAY 


фи; : фини: | 


5: 


ol 
s 


aa 
& з 


| 


Qa NON-STOP mE 


| 


= r 
< < | 
| - {т=н 
5. 
м 


TERMINATES INDPLS. 
SATURDAY 


Sandusky, Ohi 
Akron/Canton, 
Akron/Cantan, Ohio) 
YOUNGSTOWN, oe ce: 0.. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0. атат, ра. 
CHARLESTON, 'W. VA... 
Elkins, W. Va.. 
Clarkshurg/Falrmant, 
Clarkeburg/Fairmant, 

Elkins, W. Va...... 


Wheeling, М, Va. 
Whaeling, W. Va. 
Morgantawn, W. Va. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Martinshurg, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
PITTSBURGH, РА. 


PITTSBURGH, РА. s 
YOUNGSTOWN, O./Warren, 0. ... 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0./5һагоп, Pa. 
ERIE, PA. " 
ERIE, PA. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (National). .. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (National) 
BALTIMORE, MD. (Friendship)... 


| | 
| 
| 


5 2225$52€4— ”°°*%в 


a< 


Б 


РМ | РМ I | “pm | PM | PM | PM | PM | PM | PM PM | 
FLIGHT NUMBER 63 37 107 | 265 | 569 | 181 | 135 | 137 | 155 | 157 139 


МІ times shown are loca! times. 0—24-26 passenger Douglas DC-3 equipment. 45—44 passenger radar Сопуа 340 equipment. AM—Light Face. — PM—Dark Face, Where 
departure only is shown arrival time of DC-3 equipment is approximately four minutes earlier—eight minutes far Convairs. Lake Central approved on-line minimum connecting lime is 5 minutes, 
№ — Daylight operation only. SUBJECT TO С.А.В. APPROVAL 


For Explanation of abbreviations and reference marks used, but unexplained, see Page 1. 


(X) SERVICE TO CLARKSBURG/FAIRMONT, W. VA. SUSPENDED THRU AUGUST 31 DUE 
TO AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION. REFER TO SERVICE AT MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. 


COMPLETE WESTBOUND SYSTEM SCHEDULE 


EQUIPMENT 0 919 9 бе ыда ыр 
FLIGHT NUMBER 514 352 414 | 716 
EXCEPTIONS ТО DAILY FREQUENCY Ex Su|Ex Sa| Note 
TIMES SHOWN ARE LOCAL TIMES Su 
EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1964 AM | AM 
BALTIMORE, MD. (Friendship) 
WASHINGTON, DC. (National) 


WASHINGTON, DC. (National) 


BUFFALO, N. Y... 
ERIE, РА.” 


ERIE, PA 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0./Маггеп, 0. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0./5һагоп, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


esa 


== 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va.. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Morgantawn, W. Va... 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Wheeling, М. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Elkins, W. Va.. 
Clarksburg/Fairmont, wW. Va... 
Clarksburg/Fairmont, W. Va.(). . 


Фоо œw% ы 
FRIDAY 


oco 


TERMINATES CLEVELAND 


po XX€—— 6 „4с 


Z| TERMINATES INDIANAPOLIS SUNDAY ONLY 
со оо оо со 
2855 

So 

28 


EX b Mao 0. 
Zanesville/Cambridge, 0.6)... 
Parkersburg, W. Va. /Marietta, О. 
Parkersburg, W. Va./Marietta, OG 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


DETROIT, MICH. (Willow Run) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO... 
DETROIT, MICH. (Willow Run) 
Akron/Canton, Оһіос) 
Akron/Canton, Ohio 


COLUMBUS, оно 
Mansfield, Ohia 
Toleda, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohia 
Mansfield, Ohla 
Findlay, Оһіс 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Lima, Ohia 

Lima, Ohic.... 
DAYTON, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NO MARION LANDING SAT.-SUN. 
AR. KOKOMO 10 MINUTES EARLIER 


SUNDAY 


ORIGINATES PITTSBURGH 


—— e 


ORIGINATES | 
INDPLS SUN. | 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA d 


Muncie/Anderson/New Castile) 

Muncie/Anderson/New Castle) 

Marion, Indiana 

окото Еоканеросур асо. ind © 


Kokamo/Loganspart/Paru, | Ind. 4.0 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Jackson, Michigan 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
Terre Haute, Indiana...... 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA.......... 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Terre Haute, Indiana 

Danville, I!linois 

Danville, Illinals. 

Lafayette, Indian 

Lafayette, Indlana 

CHICAGO, ILL. (O'Hare).. 


PM | PM | PM | PM | PM | PM 


FLIGHT NUMBER 554 | 474 | 716 | 522 | 758 | 64 
All times shown are local times. 0—24-26 passenger Dauglas DC-3 equipment. —44 passenger radar Convair 340 equipment. AM —Light Face. РМ--Пагк Face. Where 
departure only is shown arrival time of DC-3 equipment is approximately fous minutes earlier—eighl minutes for Convairs. Lake Central approved on-line minimum connecting time is 5 minutes. 


N —Daylight operation only. 


Far Explanation of abbreviations and reference marks used, but unexpiained, see Page 1. 


(X) SERVICE TO CLARKSBURG/FAIRMONT, W. VA. SUSPENDED THRU AUGUST 31 DUE 
TO AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION. REFER TO SERVICE AT MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 
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LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC. 


COMPLETE WESTBOUND SYSTEM SCHEDULE 


EQUIPMENT 
FLIGHT NUMBER 
EXCEPTIONS TO DAILY FREQUENCY 


Read TIMES SHOWN ARE LOCAL TIMES 
Down EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1364 

BALTIMORE, MD. (Friendship) EDT Lv BAL 
WASHINGTON, DC. (National). ... “ Аг DCA 
WASHINGTON, DC. (National) DCA 
ATTE 415 BUF 

Nuvi Eee Ж. 452 ERI 

ERIE, PA.. бузча 1 5 00 4 ERI 
YOUNGSTOWN, , 0. {Warren, 0..... * 5 26 4 YNG 

* |YOUNGSTOWN, O./Sharon, Pa. 5 35 4 YNG 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 4 “Аг 5 РІТ 
PITTSBURGH, РА. ы 515 600 РІТ 
"|Wheeling, W. Va... as S ME 537 62 HLG 
Wheeling, W. Va... . 4” 5i 54 6 30 HLG 
Martinsburg, W. Va.. = SEN v MRB 
Morgantown, W. Va. Р T АЕ o 6 58 MGW 
Morgantown, W. Va. * Dy >}, 7 05 MGW 
Wheeling, W. Va. € АГ 2 ЕЗ < HLG 
Wheeling, V:. Уа... ғ“ ©; < э 2 HLG 

--------- — aA m ol- - = 
Elkins, W. Va. “ dv ы БІН Re EKN 
Clarkshurg/Fairmont, W. Va. * Ar ш »| ole x <n CKB 
Clarksburg/Fairmont, W. Ма.) 9: "Ly o«x|u X z= CKB 
Elkins, W. Va. 4; гу о | |е Y =g EKN 
CHARLESTON, W, Va. * Ar = Е 2 = 8 05 2 is CRW 
< = 2 =< — 
— | YOUNGSTOWN, O./Warren, 0. - Ar z = 2 a »- oS YNG 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. /Ѕһагоп, Pa. ~ [ү 8 |ш R= a YNG 
Akron/Canton, Ohio® * Аг = 5 55 «a - 5 САК 
p—|Akran/Canton, Ohio® 9. iv © 6 05 = = = xj CAK 
Sandusky, Ohio» “ іу —— хә = SKY 
Zanesville/Cambridge, 0.5) EST Ar 513 2. Ес ZZV 
Zanesville/Cambridge, О.(2) Lv 517 = ш 2 ZZV 
Parkersburg, W. Va. JMarietta, 0. (EDT Ar т = ež PKB 
Parkersburg, W. Va./Marietta, 0.6077 Lv Ес РКВ 
Portsmouth, Ohio EST Lv + s x PMH 
а diis: = 11 е 

7 DETROIT, MICH. (Willow Run) * Lv = z с = ҮІР 
CLEVELAND, OHIO EDT Ar = z CLE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO “ lv = CLE 
DETROIT, MICH. (еш оу Нил) Е$Т Аг ҮІР 
Akran/Cantan, Ohio() EDT Аг 5 55 САК 
Akron/Canton, OhioG X "RAND S. 6 65 CAK 
COLUMBUS, OHIO .. EST Lv CMH 
Mansfield, Ohio à E Т; б MFD 
Toledo, Ohia = Ағ гі TOL 
Toledo, Ohia EC. Y TOL 
Mansfield, Ohio е qv z MFD 
Findiay, Ohio = ity о FDY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO . * Ағ 54 541 6 35 z CMH 
COLUMBUS, OHIO & Бұ 5 55 6 00 6 45 CMH 
Lima, Ohio * Аг 4 4 LIA 
Lima, Ohia.... = Ev LIA 
DAYTON, OHIO * Аг 6 29 714 DAY 
DAYTON, OHIO e Ev TO 38 723 DAY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO * АГ CLE 7 50 755 CVG 
CINCINNATI, OHIO en dv CVG 
Richmond, Indiana NEL RID 
Columhus, Indiana ... CDI tv CBW 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ESI Ar 720 IND 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA - tw 745 IND 
Bloomington, Indiana CDT Ar BMG 
Bloomington, Indiana * Lv BMG 
Muncie/Andersan/New Castle) EST Аг MIE 
Muncie/Anderson/New Castle(«) “Lv MIE 
Marion, Indiana * dv MZZ 
Kokomo/Logansport/Peru, ind. CDI Ar окк 
Kokomo/Logansport/Peru, Ind.@ * Їм OKK 
South Bend, Indiana. EST Ar SBN 
South Bend, Indiana `~ Ly SBN 


Kalamazoo, Michigan > 
Jackson, Michigan mut 
GRAND 'RAPIDS, MICH. 5 


Тегге Наше, Indiana. 3 COT Ar 
Terre Haute, Indiana . 5 = ШИ 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA *" Ar 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA | s Ly EVV 
Terre Haute, 'Indiana * Ar HUF 
—|Terre Haute, Indiana 4 Lv HUF 
Danville, Illinois = Ar DNV 
Danville, Illinois, = ity DNV 
Lafayette, In a. % Аг LAF 
Lafayette, Indiana .. е. Юй LAF 


CHICAGO, ILL. (O'Hare) 


FLIGHT NUMBER 


All times shown are local times. 0—24-26 passenger Douglas DC-3 equipment 45—44 passenger radar Convair 340 equipment. AM —Light Face. PM— Dark Face. Where 
departure only is shown arrival time of DC-3 equipment is approximately faur minutes earlier—eight minutes for Convairs. Lake Central approved on-line minimum connecting time is 5 minutes. 
N — Daylight operation only. A— Arrival 


For Explanation of abbreviations and refarence marks used, but unexplained, see Page 1. 


(X) SERVICE TO CLARKSBURG/FAIRMONT, W. VA. SUSPENDED THRU AUGUST 31 DUE 
TO AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION. REFER TO SERVICE AT MORGANTOWN, W. VAÀ. 
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Stage oach [)ауз 


бу (jene Wallace 


For many centuries, Porter 
County remained the home of big timbers 
and reedy marshes, teeming with animal 
life, and the wet or windblown sands of 
the Dunes. The only transportation was 
by canoe and the human foot. Animal and 
Indian trails sought the high ridges -- 
some of these later became roadways. 

Then came the white man - fre- 
quently alone on horseback but often 
with his family in a wagon carrying all 
his worldly goods. Later came the Prai- 
rie Schooner on its way west, seeking 
new homes and new lands -- for now the 
pioneer was not only settling, he was 
on the move and even going back and 
forth -- and Porter County, Gateway to 
the West, had a growing population. ТЕ 
needed its mail delivered, it needed 
public transportation. The stage coach 
was the answer. 


THE STAGE COACH LINES 


In 1832, Leon Hendry, better 
known as "Lean and Hungry", мав the 
driver of the first stagecoach over the 
Detroit-Fort Dearborn Road; and "road" 
was a word used only by courtesy. The 
route folowed the horseback trail over 
which soldiers had carried the weekly 
mail in packsacks for several years. 
Except at the muddy stretches and the 
areas of deep sand, the stage made five 
miles per hour. 

It was Reeves and Converse who 
made the first daring investment in 
teams and coaches to connect Detroit 
with Chicago. The army practically 
guaranteed expenses. Reeves made the 
deal at Fort Wayne for a twice-a-week 
mail, freight, and passenger service, 
figuring the distance ав being "about 
300 miles". The road necessitated 
fording some small streams, and wander- 


ed over prairies unmarked by wagon 
wheels, It went through several Indian 
settlements and had relay stations 
about every 20 miles, An "exploring 
party" had gone out ahead to establish 
these stations. 

The trip took 72 hours at the 
beginning, and had 13 stations along 
the way. Drivers were changed at vari- 
ous places, but until the route was 
discontinued (probably in 1858 with the 
building of the Detroit and St. Joseph 


Railway) there were continual altera- 
tions in the system, direction, and 
time. The rate was about 10 cents per 


mile "with a valise carried free", This 
trip included perhaps 20 stops and 13 
changes of horses. 

Some stages used a four horse 
team and some only two horses. Later, 
six horses were used by some, It is 
hardly necessary to describe the appear- 
ance of the stage coaches to members of 
the Porter County Historical Society, 
as we at one time owned three of them 
(at present, we own two, one of which 
has been newly painted апа restored). 
Because of the color and shape of the 
early coaches, one line was called "Тһе 
June Bug Line". 

The stagecoaches were simply 
closed carriages and usually accommoda- 
ted six passengers, three іп a seat, 
facing each other, with sometimes an 
extra passenger carried on top, sitting 
beside the driver. Of course, mail and 


luggage was carried оп top ог behind 
the coach іп а compartment for that 
purpose. 


Concord coaches, which super- 
ceded most others in 1827, were not gen- 
erally used in Porter County. They were 
swung on leather straps, and were very 
comfortable. Drivers in winter wore 
calfskin or buffalo hide coats, fur 


caps, and mittens with a  two-finger 
shape for the left опе to hold the 
double reins between the fingers. Deer- 
hide and pigskin trunks were common, as 
were bags called valises. 

Stages that carried mail used 
horns to announce their coming. As the 
driver approached а town, he whipped up 
his horses and came galloping in with a 
flourish. All the children and grownups 
would rush out to meet the coach. The 
tired horses were changed for fresh 
ones. The passengers would climb out 
to get something to eat, and to stretch 
their legs. Then climb back in, and 
soon the stage was on its way to the 
next stop. 

If the stage got mired in the 
mud, the passengers climbed out to help 
push or pry the wheels free with fence 
rails. Everybody was covered with dust 
in dry weather, and was  jolted and 
tossed about as the horses trotted 
along bumpy roads. Often passengers 
carried pistols to protect themselves 
from robbers; when the coaches carried 
mail, attempted robberies were not in- 
frequent. 

During the quarter century be- 
tween 1833 and 1858, the Fort Dearborn- 
Detroit Stageline was one of the most 
famous, and the area called "swamp and 
sand" across Porter County was the sec- 
tion of that route most frequently 
written about by literary-minded trav- 
elers. 

It is well known in Porter 
County that one of these stages, pulled 
by only two horses, got stuck іп the 
mire crossing what was then known as 
Sand Creek, at the present site of 
Chesterton, en route from Morgan's Stage 
House to Fort Dearborn. The team, the 
rear wheels, and the stage body were 
finally recovered, but the front wheels 
sank deep into the mud. It was at this 
point thata hundred pound bag of coffee 
fell off the top of the coach, tearing 
open as it dropped into the creek. From 
that day to this, the stream has been 
named "Coffee Creek". 

The front wheels and the wagon 
tongue were so deeply buried in the mud 
that they were abandoned, the coach and 
rear wheels being dragged back to the 
river bank and a new vehicle supplied. 


(I might add that this was the last 
stage coach in this vicinity to be drawn 
by only two horses.) An Indian chief 
named Pokagon was told he could have 
those front wheels if he dug them out. 
He gathered a group of young Indians, 
and they recovered both the tongue and 
the wheels. For many years, Pokagon 
used those wheels as a cart, drawn by a 
lowly ox and a disconsolate old gray 
mare, to travel from his home up and 
down the Ridge Road. It was called "Po- 
kagon's Chariot" by the settlers. 


HARDSHIPS OF TRAVEL 


It is almost impossible for us, 
with our superhighways and toll roads, 
to realize travel conditions in the 
early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Paths made by deer and buffalo 
through the woods became Indian trails; 
when the early settlers began to move 
into Indiana with their covered wagons, 
the trails had to be widened. Bushes 
and trees were cut down, but sometimes 
low stumps were left in the ground. 

The heavy wheels of the wagons 
made deep ruts іп the soft earth. Іп 
rainy weather, the wagons mired in mud, 
Even the horses and oxen that: pulled 
the wagons sank down to their knees in 
mud. 

The first improvement in roads 
was made by cutting down trees and lay- 
ing logs across the low, muddy places. 
Such roads were called "corduroy roads". 
The logs kept horses апа wagons from 
sinking into the mud, А later improve- 
ment was made by laying planks across 
the roads, Travelers were saved from 
some of the dust, mud, and jolts, but 
the horses slipped on the wet planks in 
wet weather, Plank roads were expensive 
to build and soon wore out. Gravel 
roads were tried next, and proved to be 
the best. Water ran off quickly among 
the small stones, and the gravel packed 
down into a hard, smooth road. It took 
ten years, from 1829 to 1839, with gov- 
ernment help, to build the gravel road 
we now know as the National Road, 
across Indiana. 

Harriet Martineau, a famous 
English writer and traveler, wrote in 
1836 of her trip from Niles, Michigan, 


through Michigan City to Chicago ав 
follows: 

"After leaving Niles, we had 
to cross the St. Joe River by rope 


ferry at night with torches marking the 
way and had hurried into this area to 
be in advance of threatening overflow. 
This is Indian territory and many 
lodges are seen back in the distance. 
The Indians are Pottawatimies (sic) and 
they are sorely troubled by squatters. 


We stopped at one of these squatter's 
cabins to buy milk. The woman said 
they were willing to pay both the 


Indians and the government for the land 
but that the Indians seems to have no 
regard for money. Тһе rain came again 
suddenly and we had to stop in the cabin 
all night. Late іп the forenoon next 
day we tried to get on to get to Michi- 
gan City but soon got stuck in the mud. 
We stopped at another house along the 
мау. At this one a beautiful woman had 
17 children апа 9 were still at home, 
She said they had bought their land at 
$1.25 an acre but it was now worth $40. 

"The settlers, the stage men 
and the men passengers worked three 
hours to fill the mud hole with trees 
so we could get across, At last we got 
to Michigan City -- a town of about 
1,500 people. The day was damp апа 
chilly but we had no fire because the 
rain storm had much wind and had blown 
down the chimney. Ме had pork, bread, 
potatoes, tea and preserves for supper. 

"Early іп the morning ме set 
off again but in seven or eight miles 
we had to get off and walk because the 
sand was too deep for the horses. After 
a while we stopped at a Beach House but 
we were not allowed any downstairs room 
but all had to climb a ladder to the 
loft -- men, women, and children. I 
would have slept out on the beach ex- 
cept that more rains came," 

Another narrative states: 

"However much better it is than 
it used to be, this trip from Michigan 
City to Chicago is an ordeal. At this 
Beach House we came out in the morning 
to get into the coach but it was gone. 
The driver was frantic. Highwaymen or 
horsethieves were suspected, Ағ the 
house where there was a Frenchman with 
an Indian wife and three rather pretty 
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part-Indian daughters, the suggestion 
was made that perhaps the team had 
started off on its own responsibility 
-- and that, it turned out -- was just 
what had happened, for by the time vol- 
unteers were mounted and ready to go in 
search of the vehicle, a stage inn man 
came from along the way, driving it 


back." (It isn't hard to identify Joe 
Bailly and his daughters in this tale, 
for it is known that he had а guest 
house, more commonly called the Beach 
House for travelers not far from his 
home. ) 


Later we have this terse state- 
ment from an engineer's wife, a Mrs. A. 
Н. Cashmeyer, who made this same jour- 
ney: 

"As much as I dislike Chicago, 
with its muddy streets and uncouth cit- 
izens and Indians and gamblers, I will 
not undertake the trip back across the 
sands and swamps on the Detroit road, 
but I will remain in Chicago until the 
railroad comes, which is even now build- 
ing this way." 

Another voice, that of Charles 
Penno Hauffman, states: 

"From Fort Dearborn to Michi- 
gan City the way is all mud or sand or 
swamp and the pace is slow and painful. 
Over much of it the passengers have to 
walk even if we have paid our $35.00 
fare to Detroit. But when one considers 
there is a gang of 15 drivers and sixty 
horses, maybe it is all right. In com- 
ing to Chicago, I left Detroit at 4 AM 


Monday and arrived in Chicago at 5 PM 
Wednesday. We had to buy our meals en 
route," 


BRIDGES 


Àn important part of the roads 
were bridges. Perhaps the most remark- 
able of these was the Long Pole Bridge 
built over the Calumet River and adja- 
cent swamp land. It was 80 rods long, 
or 1320 feet. The rattling of the poles 
of the bridge's floor frightened many a 
stagecoach team at first and there were 
numerous runaways on the way to the new 
town then being built, called Liverpool. 

A thrilling tale is told of a 
young mother wha with her infant child, 
undertook to go visiting south of the 


present Dunes Highway. She was опе of 
the first to drive over this bridge. 
Anyone who has ever driven over a pole 
bridge knows the awful racket a buggy 
can make. She had hardly entered the 
north end of the bridge before her team 
started to run away. She hurriedly 
pushed the infant down into the boot of 
the buggy and held it there with her 
feet, and, wrapping the reins around 
her wrists, managed to guide the team to 
the other side of the bridge. 

Most of the bridges along this 
stagecoach route had the bad habit of 
being washed out when heavy rains came. 
Often the men passengers were called 
upon to fell trees,saw them into usable 
lengths and wade deep into the swollen 
stream in order that the journey could 
go on. All the nearby settlers helped 
as a matter of course. 

Another story, though it has 
not to do with bridges, illustrates all 
too clearly the perils of travel at 
this period. It relates to the loss of 
an entire family. During the early 
thirties, the stage route was changed 
to follow the beach, and there was a 
stage house called Brady's near the 
shore and due north of the present vil- 
lage of Tremont. А traveling group of 
Six in a light wagon апа a stage coach 
arrived at Brady's in the midst ofa 
blizzard blowing from the southwest. 
After а brief pause for rest and re- 
freshment, both the group in the wagon 


and the stage coach party decided it 
was best to push on ahead before the 
snow and ice made travel impossible, 


and to try to reach Joe Bailly's Beach 


House that night. Both wagon and 
stage started on but, because of the 
howling intensity of the storm, the 
wagon group elected to stop, saying 
they would erect a sort of shelter 


about the wagon of blankets. 

The stage went on and managed 
to make it to Bailly's. After the 
storm had subsided, some of the Bailly 
Indians went back to rescue the six, 
but they were never discovered nor 
heard of again. It is assumed that 
they again tried to struggle onward, 
and, the road being near the edge of 
the lake, they mistook the ice for Ше 
road and went into the stormy waters 
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in the darkness and were washed away, 
wagon, horses, and all. 


STAGE COACH INNS 


Among the great uncertainties 
of stage coach travel were the inns, 
many being scarcely more than one or 
two room log cabins, with the loft above 
the sole accommodation for travelers, 

One of the early inns was Mor- 
gan's Stage House оп the old Chicago 
Road. From Morgan's the coaches turned 
north to the Fort Dearborn Road, the 
present Dunes Highway. Near that point 
was Brady's Tavern, the inn from which 
the family of six started on their fatal 
journey. Next, going west, came Joe Bail- 
ly's Beach House where an occasional 
guest was accommodated, and where he 
contributed bed and shelter for visit- 
ing clergymen who came periodically to 
hold services at the Bailly home. After 
that came the Old Maid's Tavern. This 
was close to the Long Pole Bridge, near 
to the present Samuelson's Bridge and 
the site of the French Village. This 
stage house was operated by a widow -- 
a Mrs. Holmes -- and her two unmarried 


sisters, hence called the 014 Maid's 
Tavern by the stage drivers. 
Then there was the southbound 


stage which turned off the Dunes High- 
way and made a stopat John Dillingham's 
Wayfarer's House on the Ridge, near the 
present intersection of Highways 49 and 
6. The next well-known inn was David 
Oak's near Valparaiso. It was not far 
from our present million dollar chapel 
at Valparaiso University. Hubert Skin- 
ner wrote а good description of this 


inn, which was far superior to most 
inns of the time. There was also a 
coach stop at a tavern in Valparaiso 


proper, run by Jimmy Laughlin. 

Next there was a tavern at 
Tassinong, across from the old Schloss- 
er Place. It was originally in the 
cabin Hawkins had for ап Indian store 
but was rebuilt. Joseph Bartholomew 
ran it at first and then Francis 
McCurdy had it for а few years. On 
down at the Pottawatimie (sic) Ford, 
Stearns & Shipp operated a ferry and 
had a drink for the passer-by -- but 
most of these inns were authentic stops 


for travelers, "with good entertainment Mrs. Eugenia (Gene) Wallace, a 


for man and beast". At worst they pro- long time member of the Historical 
vided some sort of food and shelter, Society of Porter County (Indiana), 
and, at best, like the David Oaks read the above paper at a meeting of 
Tavern, good food and real hospitality the Society in Valparaiso in the summer 
were dispensed, so that the traveler of 1961. 


went onward, cheered and heartened. 
October 16, 1962, Mrs. Wallace 


passed away, and the administrator of 


Iskinner, Hubert M., Complete History her estate, the Farmers State Bank, 
of Porter County, 1878 (typewritten Valparaiso, has granted permission for 
manuscript in Indiana State Library). the publication of the paper. 


MACK SENNETT COMEDIES 


This Apperson of about 1920 may be familiar to those 
who know their Mack Sennett movies. The car's hood is 
decorated with World's Record figures, including 2,000 
miles at 80.3 MPH and 192834 miles in 24 hours. The 
name Charles Basle is painted on the cowl — does any- 
one know the history of this car? 
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U.S. CIVIL AIRCRAFT, by Joseph Р. Juptner. 
Aero Publishers, Inc, Vol. 1 (ATC 1 - 
100), 247 p., $7.50; Vol. 2 (АТС 101- 
200), 291 p., $8.50. 


Often, while digging for miscell- 
aneous information regarding a particular 
airplane, an aeronautical researcher will 
come across the cryptic symbol, "A.T.C.", 
To anyone at all familiar with the avia- 
tion industry, this is immediately recog- 
nized as meaning "Approved Type Certifi- 
cate", which, as a government certifica- 
tion of airworthiness, is required for 
each aircraft before going into produc- 
tion for commercial use, 


However, even the experienced 
historian is somewhat hazy as to the 
origin and history of this certificate, 
Just after World War I, when the aviation 
industry was somewhat hectic, to say the 
least, war surplus aircraft and pilots 
struggled to keep the fledgling field 
alive, with air shows, passenger hopping, 
embryo airlines, and other assorted air 
activities, Unfortunately, the military 
type aircraft in use were not adapted to 
the great majority of these operations, 
and as these craft crashed or wore out 
there were many attempts to design and 
build replacement planes. 


While this was a good sign in one 
way, it was bad in another, since many of 
the new designs were woefully weak in 
engineering or construction, and, too 
often, in both, Becoming deeply alarmed, 
the government in 1926 established a 
Bureau of Air Commerce, which among other 
duties was charged with the proper engin- 
eering certification of any and all air- 
craft before they were placed on the 
commercial market. 


This certifying was done by means 
of the "ATC", the first of which was 
issued in March, 1927, to the Buhl- 
Verville Aircraft Company for its "J4 
Airster", a three place open biplane 
capable of a 110 mile an hour cruise and 
approximately 440 miles range. 


Twenty more models were certifi- 
cated in 1927, and 76 in 1928, Juptner's 
first book covers them in numerical order, 
from the Airster through such well known 
models as the Boeing 40-A, Alexander 
Eaglerock, Waco 10, Stinson Detroiter, 


Curtiss Robin, and Pitcairn Mailwing, up 
to АТС #100, the Wright J-5 Travel Air, 
certificated in January 1929, while Volume 
2 covers ATCs 101 through 200, 


Each section pictures and completely 
describes the recipient of each certificate 
number, along with a short background his- 
tory, such as record-making flights, well 
known users, etc. А similar coverage will be 
given the remainder of the more than 800 
certificated aircraft, with 100 types to be 
covered in each succeeding volume, which 
are planned at intervals of approximately 
six months, 


These books and their successors 
will fill a long time gap in aircraft devel- 
opment history. The student of aircraft man- 
ufacturing will find them invaluable in 
tracing the history of the individual manu- 
facturers, from their first attempts to 
the current models, as well as spotting 
numerous companies which produced only a 
handful of models or even, occasionally, 
just one. Too, the civilian versions of 
many famous military ships will be covered, 
offering further comparisons, Airline his- 
torians will for the first time have avail- 
able the data on all American transport 
types, and the antique airplane fan will 
have a field day searching out obscure types, 
while at the same time having the original 
data on his own "classic" aircraft. 


In short, the work has long been 
needed, and will be an immediate and welcome 
help to all aeronautical researchers, Future 
volumes of the series will be eagerly 
awaited, 


AIRPLANES OF THE WORLD, by Douglas Ко1Ғе 
and Alexis Dawydoff, Simon and Schus- 
ter, 356 p. $4.95. 


One of man's favorite pastimes has 
always been the thorough perusal of cata- 
logs and pictorial histories, whether they 
be on guns, automobiles, locomotives, or 
even the old mail order house "encyclo- 


pedia" е 


Now, at last, the aviation histor- 
ian and antique airplane fan have their 
own basic reference work. Two top avia- 
tion historians = artist Rolfe and writer 
Dawydoff - have joined forces to present 
in this one book accurate line drawings 
and thumbnail descriptions of nearly 1000 
of the world's aircraft, from Da Vinci's 
ornithopter of 1490 to today's transports 
and jet fighters. 


For better historical continuity, 
and easier understanding of the various 
periods of aeronautical progress, the book 
is divided into ten parts, each thoroughly 
covering a particular era. Each part has a 
general introduction, giving an overall 
picture of the developments of that era, 
followed by drawings and descriptions of 
the period's leading aircraft - military, 
commercial,and private. 


Selecting а part at random, "The 
Golden Age of Aviation" covers the period 
from 1927 to 1932, the boom days between 
Lindbergh's Atlantic flight and the Great 
Depression. The introduction summarizes 
the progress in aircraft, instruments, and 
engines during the years, and mentions air 
racing, gliders, and endurance flights. 
Among the drawings are such old favorites 
as the Stinson Detroiter, Boeing 10, Pit- 
cairn Mailwing, Aeronca C-2, DeHavilland 
Moth, Ford Tri-Motor, Buhl Bull Pup, and 
Lockheed Vega, to name only a few which 
were outstanding during what many histor- 
ians consider aviation's most interesting 
and progressive years. 


To the aeronautical specialist, 
whose interest lies in family lines or in 
particular fields, the book is а godsend. 
The great manufacturers -- A.V.Roe, lock- 
heed, Douglas, Boeing, et al -- are well 
covered, from their first staggering 
efforts through the latest jets, while 
the progress of the various fields -- 
transport, military, private, rotorcraft 
-- can be easily and thoroughly traced 
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from their beginnings to the present, 


Аз іп any such collective work, 
there will be disagreements as to what 
should or should not be included. For 
instance, one will look in vain for the 
famous Curtiss Robin, or even the never- 
to-be-forgotten P-!0, while the DC.3 is 
shown twice. On the other hand, the 
Curtiss Condor is pictured in both its 
military and transport configurations, 
giving an excellent comparison of the 
differences between the two models (the 
military B-2 is indexed under 'Douglas', 
however). 


Regardless, such discrepancies do 
not detract from the overall value of the 
book. It has certainly accomplished its 
intent, that of presenting a concise yet 
comprehensive history of the development 
of the airplane, and thereby deserves a 
place in the library of any one even 
remotely interested in aeronautical 
history. 


BOOK NOTICE 


All books reviewed in these columns, 
or any others dealing with either trans- 
portation or communications subjects, can 
be ordered through the Museum Journal as 
a membership service, Prices quoted are 
postpaid, Order your desired titles from 
the Journal, and save time and effort! 


EARLY AIR PIONEERS, 1862 = 1935, edited 
by Major James F. Sunderman, USAF, 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 272 p. $4.95. 


Many attempts have been made in 
the past to cover the entire history of 
aviation in one volume, Obviously, with 
a subject of such magnitude, this is 
difficult, if not impossible; hence, 
most such histories have gotten off to 
impressive starts, then fallen off to 
either easy to read, story type accounts 
or into continuing and dull recitations 
of dates, names, and places. 


In this book, however, as the 
editor states: "The stories , . , do not 
comprise a history of aviation per se, 
but afford а better insight into our mag- 
nificent heritage of the air", It is evi- 
dent that much thought and painstaking 
selection has gone into the choice of 
Short articles for the work, picking 
those best describing outstanding events 
in the history of aviation from the Civil 
War up to and including the mid thirties. 


Included are Thaddeus Lowe's 
balloon observation flights for the Union 
Army in Мау, 1862; Walter Wellman's at- 
tempted crossing of the Atlantic by dir- 
igible in 1910; the Wright brothers' 
first powered flight in 1903; the "War 
Birds" of World War I; the first world 
flight in 1924; the first flight over the 
South Pole; the loss of the dirigible 
"Akron" іп 1933; and thirty seven other 
similar personalized insights into the 
events which made aviation as we know it 


today. 


At first glance, the casual reader 
May regret the omission of a number of 
events which may seem more important than 
those included, while the researcher may 
feel that the existing ones could have 
been covered in more detail. However, the 
book remains extremely readable, gives a 
completely representative coverage, and 
offers many dates and names which will 
give historians extra food for thought 
and starting points for more thorough 
research, What more can one ask? 
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NORTH AMERICAN RADIO-TV GUIDE, by Vane 
A. Jones, Howard Sams, 128 p. $1.95. 


Shades of the old crystal set days! 


In bygone years, every radio set 
owner had a little corner all his own, 
with his radio receiver, headset, station 
log, and a list of radio stations, by 
state, call sign, frequency, etc. within 
handy reach for quick reference while 
"DX-ing", or station chasing. 


With the popular acceptance of 
radio, and the showing up of receivers in 
kitchens, bed rooms, offices, and where 
have you, some of the old interest and 
glamor went out of the channel chasing 
hobby. Gradually, the most ardent DX-ers 
drifted off into other fields and hobbies, 
and the station logs and guides disappeared 
into the gloom of the past. 


In the late fifties, however, the 
DX hobby again became popular, especially 
with the teen agers. But what happened? 
Finding a particular station was a real 
project, with many tiring hours spent 
futilely chasing call signs across the 
dial. So - let's use a guide. But where are 
the guides? Long gone, with the old head 
set receivers, et al. 


Then, like a light in the dark, 
came succor, in the form of the above named 
Guide. Its handy pocket size is crammed 
with frequencies, call signs, power, etc., 
of more than 7500 radio and TV stations, 
listed both by states and by frequencies. 
Supplementing the listed data are maps 
showing the locations of all FM radio 
Stations, and of all UHF and VHF TV 
stations. Аз an extra bonus, all stations 
broadcasting stereo are also listed. 


Compact but complete, the Guide 
will find immediate acceptance with not 
only professional radio people, but also 
with the DX-er, the teen ager, and the 
traveler (its size is just right for a 
coat pocket, purse, or automobile glove 
compartment), 


Hmm - I wonder if my old crystal 
set is still up in the attic ....7 
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ELECTRIC RAILROADS OF INDIANA, by Jerry 
Marlette. Council for local History, 
158 p. $4.00 


In the 1890s, the United States was 
swept by a new craze, the building of elec- 
tric street and interurban railways. For a 
number of years, well into the twentieth 
century, new lines were constantly being 
organized, built, and, particularly in the 
case of the smaller companies, being merged 
into giant electric railway combines, 


Nowhere was this phobia more evident 
than in Indiana, From the first practical 
electric operation in the state - in South 
Bend in 1885 - up until World War I, over 
150 companies were built and operated, more 
than 200 additional companies were incorpo- 
rated but not built, and uncounted hundreds 
more were planned, from wild empirical 
dreams to carefully thought out companies 
which never passed the planning stage for 
a varied number of reasons, 


Through the years, the Hoosier lines 
expanded and consolidated, built large ter. 
minals -- the Indianapolis Traction Termi- 
nal was the world's largest -- and exten- 
sive shops, and equipped their trains with 
the finest of rolling stock, including 
heavy locomotives, diners, sleepers, rail- 
way post offices, and several types of 
freight cars. While the lines continued 
strong through World War I, the twenties 
saw the emergence of the truck and bus, 
and the parade of abandonments began. 


Following the consolidation of а11 
the lines serving Indianapolis into one 
company іп 1930, the abandonments increased 
rapidly, until the final line -- between 
Indianapolis and Seymour -- gave up in the 
fall of 1941, leaving only the heavy elec. 
trified South Shore line still in opera- 
tion. 


Obviously, the complete history of 
such a giant industry could not be com. 
pressed into one volume, The author, how- 
ever, by developing salient points, has 
managed to offer a comprehensive overview, 
by far the most definitive history of the 
industry yet to appear. Supplementing the 
narrative are may photographs, car plans, 
timetables of various lines and eras, and 
miscellaneous items including passes, car 
cards, diner menus, etc. 
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Far and away the most important 
part of the work, however, are the indiv- 
idual data sections on the various roads, 
called "Case Histories", The 185 histories 
give representative data on every electric 
line operated in the state, including dates 
of first operation and final merger or 
abandonment, area served, number and types 
of rolling stock, and figures on incorpo- 
ration, sale, lease, or other organjza- 
tional operations, These bits of informa- 
tion, so necessary to all serious research, 
are the pieces which are all too often so 
maddeningly elusive; the research required 
to compile this vast amount of data on so 
many lines staggers the imagination, In 
addition, information is given on all pro- 
posed lines which actually incorporated, 
including the planned area of service, 
capital stock, and the amount of work 
done, if any (a few did considerable 
grading, some actually laid some rail, 
and one -- the Ferdinand Electric Railway 
Company -- became an operating steam 
road!). 


In view of the amount and com- 
pleteness of the data presented, ELECTRIC 
RAILROADS OF INDIANA is required reading 
for all serious students of transportation 
and of Indiana history, as well as offer. 
ing a nostalgic trip back to the "traction 
cars" of yesteryear for the average reader. 


RESEARCH REQUESTS 


Want traction and street car blue. 
prints, construction data, and related 
information, including photos, etc. Vane 
A. Jones, c/o The Journal. 


For air transportation study, need 
airline timetables of the 1920s and 30s, 
photos of pre-World War II American air. 
liners, and airline data - organizational, 
financial, and operational. Indiana 
connected material is especially desired. 
Jerry Marlette, c/o The Journal. 
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